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PREACHER. 


For the Methodist Protestant 
SOME THOUGHTS ON CONVERSION. 
He that believeth on the Son, hath everlasting life; and he 
that believeth not the Son, shall not see life; but the wrath 
of God abideth on him. John iii. chap. 36 v. 


In these words of the Evangelist we have two distinct 
propositions, which lead to two distinct results. The 
first proposition is—Belief on Jesus Christ, ensures 
everlasting life. This involves a supposition, that the 
mind, at the time of putting the proposition, does not 
believe in Jesus Christ. Consequently, we must admit 
the capability of the mind to change its views and to 
believe. This being granted, we find our attention 
drawn to the circumstance of change of views, and we 
are led to inquire by what means this change is pro- 
duced. 

It is admitted, that the fact of change of views can 
and does take place in every man’s mind, from its limit- 
ed knowledge; but we wish to ascertain the modus 
operandi. We conceive that knowledge is the great 
agent in bringing about a change of views in the human 
mind. But is it merely necessary to know, that belief 
on the Son gives us everlasting life, to change our minds 
and believe on the Son? By no means. We must first 
be convinced of the reasonableness of the proposition. 
Happily, we are not left without a full demonstration of 


a subject so interesting to the human race. 


To be convinced of the reasonableness of the propo- 
sition first mentioned, there must also be a willingness 
on the part of the learner, to seek the truth, and a de- 
sire in the heart to escape from something wrong within 
him. Now, how is this willingness, this desire, super- 
induced? Here is the great question upon which this 
important proposition hangs. We must either admit 
that every man has in his own breast, from his birth up- 
wards, a conscience, that will point to the true way—or 
that God, by his Holy Spirit, works in us to will and to 
do. It does not affect the substance of the proof of the 
proposition, which of these views of the subject is 
taken. They both lead to the same result. For in the 
case of conscience, it is but another name for the secret 
influence of Divine goodness. 

In order to read the sacred text and be convinced of 
the reasonableness of the proposition, we must have 
prepared our minds to seek the truth. It is in this pre- 
paration, in this willingness of the mind to seek after 
truth, that we think we discover the dawnings of. con- 
version from sin to righteousness. The issue has al- 
ready been made up in our hearts between our evil pro- 
pensities and our desire to escape from them. We are 
already convinced of our wickedness, when we desire 
sacred truth. Then, with this willingness on one part, 
we arrive at the conclusion by carefully studying the de- 
monstration afforded us in the Scripture, of the reason- 
ableness of the proposition, that, belief in the Son is the 
way to life everlasting. 

Here is the confirmation of conversion. When we 
come to believe that Christ is our only means of happi- 
ness, we have gone through all the stages of mental 
ehange, and are indeed converted to God. All the views 
we took of the subject, previous to this belief, only im- 
pressed us more deeply of our dependence upon God, 
and we hastily made use of the glorious means put in 
our power to approach the throne of mercy and prayer. 
Thus it is, that we have understood the reasonableness 
of the proposition first named: the mind is changed, and 
its views are entirely different. And it will be evident 
if we consider the subject attentively, that knowledge 
was and is always the great instrument for working a 
change in the human mind. The knowledge of our 
wretchedness and utter insignificance, portrayed in holy 


writ, in such bold relief, impelled the mind to turn its 
thoughts inwards. The knowledge of our perfect de- 
pendence on the goodness of God, imparted to our minds 
by revelation, and made effective by the influences of 
the spirit, drove us to seek the truth as it was in Jesus. 
And in seeking after this truth we are truly converted. 
Such is obviously the modus operandi of conversion, or 
change of mind from sin to the light of truth. 

We are now prepared, by understanding the first pro- 
position, to see the force of the second proposition in- 
volved in the text;—and this is, that, unbelief in the 
Son draws down upon us the wrath of God and excludes 
us from eternal life. 

To see our true condition in a state of sin against 
God,—to see the hopeless misery which is involved in 
the second proposition, we must first become converted 
to God, and believe in Christ. It is doubtless the par- 
tial glimpse of the fate of the wicked, which leads us 
to repentance in the first instance. But when we have 
been reclaimed unto God, we shrink back with horror 
at the thought of our former condition. It is then the 
necessity of conversion—of speedy conversion from the 
ways of sin, that we would inculcate from this view of 
the text. Let us delay not one moment, but hasten 
with humility in our hearts to supplicate the Throne of 
Grace for that mercy, promised to all who shall call on 
His name! PHILO ELEUTHERIAS. 

Louisville, Aug. 16th, 1831. 


CENSOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
A SHORT ARTICLE, SENT TO BE PRINTED. 


Mr. Editor,—I believe that is your official name—Mr. 
Editor—In looking over your excellent paper—you will 
not understand me as saying that you might not do bet- 
ter; or, as if you were at the end of your experience— 
I say, in looking over your paper, I perceive that your 
readers have had much on the subject of preaching and 
preachers—qualifications—matter—and_ perhaps, a little 
now and then, on manners. Is it not probable that these 
considerations were incidental to our condition in our 
elementary state? If the elder branches of the universal 
church are daily thinking and writing in pastoral epistles, 
and through their many periodicals, with views to their 
ministry, surely the discerning writers of our new 
church may be tolerated in feeling and expressing great 
concern on these subjects. 

Just permit me to ask one question:—If all the just 
complaints of all evangelical churches could be written, 
think you that a few volumes would contain them? Ah! 
say you—complaints of what? 1am afraid to tell you. 
Consider this one question:—Of what christian church 
may a Minister be, in which he shall be justifiable, in 
any place, under any circumstances, to permit his per- 
sonal feelings to exhibit him as a scold. 

I do not expect you to print your answer. TI tell you 
what I think, and no one should be ashamed to think and 
say as much—that is to say:—a scold in any pulpit is » 
sorry ‘‘spectacle to the world, and to angels, and to 
men.’? Some people once complained that they could 
not have a fair chance of “arguing out” certain princi- 
ples. This complaint can never come from modern 
pulpits, where to argue out, is just what every body 
wants. No one desires the presence of angry and cen- 
sorious feelings in the preacher. Beside its injustice 
in pleasing one, and displeasing every other understand- 
ing in the house, it is an injury to the one pleased by 
just so much as he is pleased. Better—infinitely bet- 
ter—better for the preacher and people, were a princi- 
ple of love, christian love—christian-weeping pity—a 
measure of that very pity which wept ir. the Holy Jesus, 


to accompany all ministers into their pulpits. 


When a minister of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
comes before a congregation of dying people, to declare 
the love of God the Father, what have private, personal 
feelings, of liking and disliking, to do with his duties! 
Never, no never, let the sacred streams of mercy be 
polluted by being forced through the channel of mubely 
passions. Better not preach at all, while any one feels 
so! °Tis not the christian spirit. Christian people had 
better read at home, or pray at home, than to hear such 
scolding,—scolding, scolding! 

A minister should be always feeling as did the Apos- 
tle—perhaps I shall err—well, for fear of this, let it be 
said, that a preacher when in the pulpit, should desire 
to feel, and to say, as did the Apostle Paul—‘‘For God 
is my record, how greatly I long after you all in the 
bowels of Jesus Christ.”—“For God is my witness, 
whom I serve with my spirit in the gospel of his Son, 
that without ceasing | make mention of you all in my 
prayers.’ And in another place: ‘‘But we were gentle 
among you, even as a nurse cherisheth her children: So, 
being affectionately desirous of you, we were willing to 
have imparted unto you, not the gospel of God only, but 
also our own souls, beeause ye were dear unto us.”— 
‘As ye know how we exhorted and comforted and - 
charged every one of you, as a father doth his children, 
that ye should walk worthy of God, who hath called you 
unto his kingdom and glory.’’* 

Mr. Editor,—When I was a young man, I sometimes 
heard scolding preachers, i. e. preachers who were out 
of humour with themselves and with every body else— 
and, I do candidly confess, I never wish to hear another 
angry preacher, the longest day I live. SENEX. 


*More appropriate passages might have been referred 
to—but the spirit of all are alike—all are opposed to 
petulant preaching--that disgrace of the minister and 
the people who hear. 


SPECULATOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
THE MYSTERIES OF SOUL. 


And slight, witha], may be the things, which bring 
Back on the heart, the weight which it would fling - 
Aside forever; ——It may be a sound— 

A tone of music—summer’s breath, or spring— 

A flower—a leaf—the ocean—which may wound— 
Striking th’ electric chain wherewith we’re doubly bound. 


Mr. Editor,—lf there be one amongst your readers, 
whose heart has not trembled under the mysterious in- 
fluence of undefined associations; one, who has felt even 
in his proudest moments, his being quail, as the dim 
shadows of the past, like unearthly spirits, flitted across 
his memory: if there be one, who, in his intercourse 
with the world, in his moments of hilarity, has not felt 
the fingers of some unseen power (started into life by 
the magie touch of some slumbering chord,) working 
amongst his heart-strings, and weaving with the sun- 
shine of his present feelings, the dark clouds of future 
woe,—if there be one who has not had this kind of ex- 
perience, for him I do not write! 

I know, that self-styled philosophy scoffs at all myste- 
ries!’ I know that it rejects whatever is above the grasp 
of its puny intellect;—but the smile which plays upon its 
hollow lips, is but the empty smile of foolishness.— 
‘Man, to himself, is all a miracle.’”? Shrouded in mys- 
tery, bound by a thousand invisible ties to its outward 
form, the soul is approached by means unseen and un- 
known by its earth-born companion; and while the visi- 
ble man may be compassed about with every enjoyment, 
the soul may be surrounded with thick clouds and 
storms, and tossing upon a sea of gloomy doubts and 


fears. 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


And shall he, whose dull vision sees only the outward 
appearance of things, brand with the epithet of folly, 
all feelings emanating from the unseen exercises of the 
soul. Shall he smile in his fancied superiority, and call 
that man “morose,” and ‘“‘misanthropic,” who, abstract- 
ing himself from the world, endeavors to trace up to 
their secret fount these mysteries of his nature? : 

How often has the soul been startled amidst its quiet 
reveries, by the sound of some tone familiar in by-gone 
hours? How often has the images of things departed, 
rushed, unbidden, upon the mind; and awoke to life, 
feelings which we thought forever buried? 


“A word—scarce noted in its hour perchance, 
Yet, back returning with a plaintive tone; 
A smile—a sunny, or a mournful glance, 
Full of sweet meanings, now from this world flown; 
Are not these mysteries, when to life they start, 
And press vain tears in gushes from the heart? 


And the far wanderings of the soul in dreams, 
Calling up shrouded faces from the dead, 

And with them bringing soft or solemn gleams, 
Familiar objects brightly to o’erspread; 

And wakening buried love, or joy, or fear;— 

These are night’s mysteries—who shall make themclear’ 


And the strange inborn sense of coming ill, 
That ofttimes whispers to the haunted breast, 
In a low tone which nought can drown or still, 
Midst feasts, and melodies, a secret guest; 
Whence doth that murmur wake,—that shadow fall? 
Why shakes the spirit thus?—’tis mystery all! 


Darkly we move—we press upon the brink, 

Haply of viewless worlds, and know it not; 
Yes, it may be, that nearer than we think, 

Are those whom death has parted from our lot! 
Fearfully, wondrous!v, our souls are made— 
Let us walk humbly on, but undismayed! 


Humbly—for knowledge strives in vain to feel 
Her way amidst these marvels of the mind; 
Yet undismayed—for do they not reveal 
The immortal being with our dust entwin’d? 
So let us deem!—and e’en the tears they wake 
Shall then be blest, for that high nature’s sake.” 


Perhaps, at some future period, I may continue my 
speculations. At present, I have only time to say ae 
B. H. R. 


ESSAYIST. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
(NUMBER VI.) 


GENERAL CONFERENCE OF THE METHODIST 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Mr. Editor,—We shall still confine ourselves to the 
“General Conference,” the paramount authority of the 
Methodist E. Church. We have shewn, that the local 
ministers and lay members of said church have no par- 
ticipation in its legislative enactments and deliberations, 
the whole business of legislation devolving upon a few 
travelling preachers, with four or five Bishops of their 
kind at their head. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that the few who are sent up to do the business of the 
church, are not selected on account of their superior 
abilities, but, in most cases, the persons are fixed upon 
by secret conclaves; at which times a few master spirits 
assemble privately, nominate certain of their party, and 
then, after laying their plans and understanding each 
other, govern themselves according to previous arrange- 
ments, and in most cases succeed without being sus- 
pected. 

Perhaps some of the oracles of the old church,being privy 
to these matters, and judging from the aspiring feelings, 
and electioneering plans of their friends, have imagined 
that it would be dangerous to make their people eligible 
to office, lest they should imitate the example of their 
“Divinely authorized” rulers; who, however willing to 
rest their unwarrantable assumptions upon “Divine in- 
stitution,” are nevertheless fearful and jealous of each 
other, and consequently they act as wisely as ‘‘the chil- 
dren of this generation.” 

As we proceed to give an exposition of the circum- 
stances which led to the organization of the ‘General 
Conference” of the old church, with its tremendous 
| trl we would notice one fact, connected with its 

istory;—and that is, every succeeding General Confer- 
ence, from its commencement to the present period, has 
carefully guarded against making any concessions to the 
éburch, which might in the least affect themselves.— 


When we notice (as we purpose hereafter to do,) the | 


rules and regulations they have made and unmade, it 
will appear that they are “‘Divinely instituted to govern 
themselves and all those committed to their care.”— 


Their legislative powers, however, are of such a char- 
acter as to deprive them and their followers of all 
boasting. 

When, where, and how, did the travelling ministers of 
the Methodist E. Church attain this power to act inde- 
pendently of the church? 

Thus far we had written, when Dr. Jennings’ ‘‘expo- 
sition of the late controversy in the Methodst Episcopal 
Church, of the true objects of the parties concerned 
therein, and of the proceedings by which reformers 
were expelled in Baltimore,” &c. fell into our hands; 
and upon turning to the 122 page of said book, we find 
their “tacts of usurpation” so strikingly and correctly 
delineated, that we forbear our own remarks, and invite 
the attention of your readers to the Doctor’s views upon 
the subject. When you %hall have inserted them, we 
shall pass on to other important particulars. 

VERITAS. 


[The views referred to, may be found under the head 
of “Church History.”]|—Ed. 
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CHURCH HISTORY. 


According to promise, we extract the following ac- 
count of the origin of Methodist Episcopacy in this 
country, from Dr. Jennings’ Exposition of the reform 
controversy. 


THE RISE OF AMERICAN METI{ODIST EPISCOPACY. 
NO. I. 


We learn from the general minutes, that the first 
Methodist Conference in America, was held in Philadel- 
phia, in the year 1773. The minute says, this Confer- 
ence consisted of ten travelling preachers. A careful 
examination of the subject, has convinced us that six 
only, and these all Englishmen, were the acting mem- 
bers of the Conference; Thomas Rankin, George Shad- 
ford, John King, Francis Asbury, Richard Wright and 
Robert Williams. Lee’s history says, this conference 
consisted of six or seven travelling preachers. The ap- 
parent uncertainty, about six or seven, grew out of the 
fact, that the name of Robert Strawbridge, an Irishman, 
and a successful local preacher, of Pipe Creek, Frederick 
county, Maryland, is placed on the minute, as if one of 
their body. In the minute of 1774, his name is not 
found. In the year 1775, he appears to have been sta- 
tioned in hisown county. After that date, his name is 
no more to beseen. With Mr. Lee, therefore, we doubt 
the propriety of reckoning more than six. The remain- 
ing three, William Waters, Abraham Whitworth, and 
Joseph Yearby, were young men received that year on 
trial, and admitted into the connexion the following year. 
The six English preachers, with Robert Strawbridge, 
the local preacher, including the three young men, make 
up the account of ten, as constituting the conference. 
Before this conference of six, or seven British subjects, 
three great questions were proposed and answered;— 
answered, it would seem, by the six Englishmen. It 
would have been useless for Mr. Strawbridge, to have 
objected to their views: and it is not probable, that any 
one of the three young men, just received on trial, was 
prepared to look forward to ultimate consequences, or to 
make objections to the resolutions of those, from whom 
they were ready to receive instruction. 

The first question was, ‘‘ought not the authority of Mr. 
Wesley, and that Conference, to extend to the preachers 
and people in America, as well as in Great Britain and 
Ireland.”* In course, the English preachers answered, 
yes. And the remaining four thought of no other an- 
swer. 

The societies at that time amounted to eleven hundred 
and sixty. But they had no part in the transaction 
| The six, or seven, or ten preachers determined for them 
and all others who might afterwards be disposed to unite 
with them, that the whole of them should be subject to 
‘the authority of Mr. Wesley, and that Conference.” 

The second great question proposed was: “ought ret 
the doctrine and discipline of the Methodists, as contain- 
ed in the minutes, to be the sole rule of our conduct, who 
labour in the.connexion with Mr. Wesley, in America?” 
To this question they all answered, “tyes.” Reformers 
think, the word of God ought to have been the sole rule 
of their conduct, and not ‘‘the commandments of men.”’ 
By the first question and answer, they had ‘‘assumed”’ the 
prerogative, to subject all the American preachers and 
people, who had associated as Methodists, and all who 
might be inclined to unite with them, to “the authority 
of Mr. Wesley, and that conference.” By the second 
question and answer, they ‘‘assumed” the high prerogative 


prerogatives. 


*This was the first formal assumption of these high | 


of prescribing to all American Methodist preachers the 
“‘sole rule of their conduct.” 

_ The third great question, which was proposed as being 
inferable from the two preceding, evinces their despotie 
character and design, and reads as follows, viz: “If so, 
does it not follow, that if any preachers deviate from the 
minutes, we can have no fellowship with them till they 
change their conduct?” To this again they answered, 
“tyes.” Now to place these proceedings in their proper 
light, let it be recollected, that the Methodist Societies 
under the authority of Mr. Wesley, in England, &c. did 
not constitute a church, separate and distinct from the 
established church of England: they were generally 
made up of members of the church. Mr. Wesley, was 
a regularly ordained pfesbyter of the national establish- 
ment. It was, therefore, a very large ‘‘assumption”’ of 
authority in the case of Mr. Wesley himself, in Great 
Britain, to require the submission of a people, under the 
pastoral care of other ministers. But when these six 
Englishmen crossed the Atlantic, assembled themselves 
in Philadelphia, and placing themselves under the ban 
of Mr. Wesley’s authority in England, asserted their in- 
tention torule over all the Methodist preachers and so- 
cieties then existing, or that mightever afterwards have 
an existence in America;—this was ‘‘framing a church 
government, it wasshaping a code and making ecclesias- 
tical faws, according to their own model,”’ sure enough. 


The authority of this first conference, commenced as 
above stated, and the dictatorial attitude which these 
six Englishmen then assumed, was so continued and 
made efficient in the training and management of the 
young preachers raised up in America, and in the forma- 
tion and drilling of the societies through their instru- 
mentality, that within the term of little more than twelve 
years, things were in readiness for the formation of an 
establishment, by which all power is placed in the hands 
of the travelling preachers, and through which, they 
have gained a degree of ascendency over the people, 
sufficient to induce them, ‘“‘without any itinerant sugges- 
tion or influence whatever,” to expel from their com- 
munion, faithful servants of Jesus Christ, for having the 
boldness to call in question, the Jegitimacy or reasonable- 
ness, of a system of church government which still re- 
tains the powers so “‘assumed.” 

The mighty influence of these English preachers, and 
their manner of exercising it in view of its ultimate ob- 
ject, will be more satisfactorily understood by attending 
to an additional sketch or two from the history of these 
eariy times. 

From the date 1774, the revolutionary troubles inter- 
rupted the progress of the work for several years; and 
we read in the preface of Lee’s History of the Method- 
ists, &c. page 5, “there have been, in general, very many 
errors and imperfections in the minutes of the Annual 
Conferences.” We shall therefore take no notice of 
them from the year 1774 till 1779. In this year, 1779, 
two conferences were held. One at Mr. F. White’s in 
Delaware, the place of Mr. Asbury’s retirement;—the 
other atthe Broken Back chirch, in Fluvanna county, 
Virginia. According to the large minutes which were 
published in 1813, it appears that on the 28th April, 
1779, sixteen preachers attended the conference at Mr. 
White’s; and thirty-two at the Broken-batk church, on 
the 18th of May following;—twenty-two days only. after 
the conference at Mr. White’s. The number of preach- 
ers reckoned for the two conferences is forty-nine.* 
We have been told, however, that the conference at Mr. 
White’s, was attended by Freeborn Garretson, Joseph 
Hartly, William Glendenning, Danie) Ruff, Joseph Crom- 
well, Thomas S. Chew, Thomas McClure, Caleb B. Ped- 
dicord, John Cooper, William Gill, and William Waters, 
who, together with Mr. Asbury, made up twelve in num- 
ber. If this communication were erroneous, and the true 
number was sixteen, it will, not materially change the 
view which we propose to take of these twoconferences. 

The conference at Mr. White’s, was convoked by Mr. 
Asbury, and if sixteen in number, it consisted of less 
than one third of all the preachers who ought to have 
been present, in order to do the weighty business which 
was done by them. 

One of the questions proposed and answered, was as 
follows, viz: 

‘Ought not brother Asbury to act as General Assistant 
in America: 

ins. He ought. Ist. On account of his age. 2d. 
Because originally appointed by Mr. Wesley. 3d. Be- 
ing joined with Messrs. Rankin and Shadford, by express 
order from Mr. Wesley.” 

Another question proposed and answered by the same 
conference, was as follows, viz: 

‘‘How farshall his (brother Asbury’s) power extend?’ 


*There must have been one absent, whose name was 


afterwards inserted. 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


reacher for and against what 
is in debate; the right of determination shall rest with 
him, according to the minutes. That is, his power in 
America, shall be equal to Mr. Wesley’s in England. 

The appointment of a General Assistant, and the adop- 
tion of a resolution conferring upon him such plenary 
power, was an act of the greatest importance. At the 
time when this was done by eleven, or if we admit it, by 
fifteen, there were thirty-two other preachers, all absent. 
But the eleven, or say fifteen, ‘‘assumed” the prerogative 
to say for the whole forty-nine, that Mr. Asbury ‘‘ought”’ 
to rule over them all, after the manner above stated. To 
judge rightly of the extent of this “assumption,” it must 
be recollected, that the regular conference* was expect- 
ed to meet in about twenty days, in Fluvanna county, 
Virginia, where, in fact, thirty-two did meet, and passed 
resolutions and adopted measures, promising to be more 
consistent with indepéRdent American views of church 
government. To make this measure plausible, Mr. As- 
bury held out this conference as one preparatory to the 
conference at Broken-back church, and appealed to a 
similar instance in Mr. Wesley’s administration, in Eng- 
Jand:—not seeming to have perceived, that his appeal 
implicated his assumption of 1 a standing parallel with 
that of Mr. Wesley. And itis the assumption of which 
we complain. 


ns. On hearing eve 


*Freeborn Garretson, in his last letter, recognizes this 
as the regular conference. 

| NARRATOR. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
NO. Hill. 


ETHELIA SOMMERVILLE; OR, THE YOUNG CON- 
VERT. 


The sad day appointed for the sale of Mr. S’s proper- 
ty came, and the result was more favorable than he had 
apprehended. His little farm was not only saved, but 
he had sufficient funds left to commence his new voca- 
tion with considerable convenience. His accommoda- 
tions were necessarily abridged,and self-mortification was 
‘rigidly assumed, as he perceived, that it alone could ren- 
der his income capable of yielding satisfaction to a soul 
unused to restrictions, in the bestowment of alms. Ar- 
rangements were made, in view of their speedy removal 
to the country—and in a few days, the old mansion was 
abandoned by those, who long rejoiced within its walls. 


I had but little opportunity of talking with Ethelia, 
previous to her departure, yet found in our short conver- 
sation, that heavenly tranquillity had succeeded the vio- 
lent storm which had agitated her heart. He who spoke 
the storm-driven, foam-crested billows of Genesareth’s 
dark waters into the waveless calm, had spoken peace to 
her soul, such peace as angels bring from heaven to every 
contrite, believing seekey, as a prelude to the fulness of 
the joy which is to be revealed hereafter. Her present 
misfortunes were not only borne with philosophic pa- 
tience, but with christian resignation, as she saw the 
wisdom of God directs all events and educes blessings 
out of the most sorrowful calamities. To say that she 
received this heavy affliction with the same degree of 
welcome that glows in the heart of one who has long 
lived in blissful communion with God, would be contra- 
dictory of gencral experience. But she evidently mani- 
fested strong confidence, in the faithfulness of Him, 
who has promised to redeem from all pollution, console 
in all sorrows, and finally to reward with a crown of life, 
if we continue in persevering obedience and humility. 
This was the state of her experience the evening be- 
fore she left town, and I had reason to hope from the 
character of her mind and affections, that religion would 
Dloom in al] its essentia] Joveliness in her soul, and pro- 
duce fruit that would be pleasant to the sight of the Sa- 
viour. 

Months rolled by, and I had never received any in- 
formation from the family. My health was feeble, and 
1 thought that a trip on the classic Hudson, would in- 
vigorate my body and cheer my spirits. Moreover, it 
would afford me an opportunity of visiting my friends, 
whose faces | had but seen for many wearisome days. 

Spring had returned, and decorated the plains and 
vallies, and hillsides, with flowers of every hue and 
odour. Music floated on every redolent breeze, that 
eame from the close-embowering coppice, the cool- 
avenued grove, or the wide-reaching forest, furnishing 
shelter and solitude for its sportive population. The 
plaintive cooing of the turtle excited a sensation of con- 
dolence, while the lively twittering of the robin, caused 
the heart to leap with joyousness. The canopying sky 
looked with delight upon the earth, as the clear, bright 
sun, rolling in magnificence on his cloudless tract, pour- 


ed a stream of joy into the bosom of every creature, 
from the blushing rose to the majestic pine, from the 
mite that revels in the dew-drop, to the air-loving eagle, 
and from the poor slave that delves the soil, to the recon- 
dite virtuoso who stands on the breezy mountain-top, and 
gazes with admiration on the stupendous works of na- 
ture. 

Such was the morning on which I glided rapidly along in 
in one of those magnificent steamers, that ply upon the riv- 
er. I arrived at the place of debarkation early in the fore- 
noon, and sauntered about the hamlet, examining its 
scenes until the bell tolled for departure. 

During the course of the evening, something was said 
in reference to Mr. Sommerville; and addressing myself 
to the speaker, I politely asked if he were acquainted 
with the family. His reply was very courteous, and I 
immediately ascertained, that it'was Edward Sommer- 
ville, who had been absent on a long European tour for 
his health, sometime before the failure of his father, 
and had returned within a few weeks. We did not need 
the formality of an introduction, as our congenial feel- 
ing rendered such process unnecessary. 


He was the same generous, frank, noble, intelligent 
man, that Ethelia had always described, and such as I 
might have naturally expected to have found, in the 
evolvement of the heart and mind, that he possessed in 
youth. Weconversed largely of past occurences, and 
particularly of that unfortunate one, in which his family 
were deeply concerned. He seemed to lament it more 
on account of his decrepid father and delicate sister, 
than for any disadvantage that he might sustain. His 
voyage had restored the vigour of health, and his indus- 
try and talents would secure him a competence at the 
bar, after he became acquainted with the formulas of 
court business. In fact, he was already solicited to 
share the duties and perquisites of an office in co-part- 
nership with an experienced and popular jurist. In view 
of making arrangements, for an immediate settlement 
in town, he had engaged pasvage in a boat, that was to 
sail at five o’clock in the afternoon. He made me pro- 
mise to visit his family that evening, and I accordingly 
went forth from the noisy village with that intention, 
at the cool hour of even-tide. 

Unbroken tranquillity rested upon the beautiful green 
earth, that seemed to rejoice with untold gladness. 
The wood through which I strolled, rang with the di- 
verse notes of the grateful birds, who having chosen 
their roosting places for the night, were warbling forth 
their vesper hymns, of praise to their munificent Creat- 
or for the unceasing supply of their daily wants. The 
leaves danced with joy as zephyrs passed gently along 
on azure wing, and brushed the branchy tips of the 
lordly oaks. 

I followed the circlings of a grassy untravelled path, 
until I came to the brink of a precipitous battlement of 
rocks, that looked frowningly down on a luxuriant dewy 
vale that slept quietly at its base. A picturesque and 
sublime exhibition of creative wisdom burst forth upon 
my enchanted imagination. A bush amphitheatre was 
displayed, reaching far up the verdant side of a gently 
acclivous mountain, whose distant summit was strewed 
with groups of lofty trees, sending up their spiry boughs 
almost to the skirts of the low-hanging clouds. From a 
moss-covered rock, that lifted its time stained mass 
above the surrounding level of the vale, a clear silvery 
stream leaped out and went babbling through the inter- 
twining grass and pensile water-flowers until its plaint- 
ive murmurs were lost in the roar of a distant waterfall. 
I could not be satisfied with gazing on the glory of the 
out-spreading scenery, but panted that I might get in- 
to the vale and taste the fresh pure air, that came down 
through the ravines of disparted mountains. With 
this design, I walked cautiously around the edge of the 
perilous cliffs, until 1 came to a rough stair-way, which 
I descended with little difficulty for some distance. .But 
a quantity of the loose fragments of the rock obstructed 
my steps, and I was obliged to desist. 

In looking about for another path, I espied a female, 
moving gracefully along at the base of the opposite hill. 
Her form was mantled in a robe of virgin white, while a 
tasteful wreath of wild-flowers circled her brow. I 
noted her walk, and saw her enter a little alcove, which 
had been inartificially scooped in the solid stone, and was 
shaded by a clump of over-hanging ivy, that were rooted 
in the fissures of the rock. She kneeled before a mossy 
seat, and commenced reading the 37th psalm in a dis- 
tinct, aud audible voice. My heart throbbed as I heard 
the clear sweet tones of a voice, which had so often 
brought music to myears. It was Ethelia, reading the 
word of God, in a quiet, sequestered mountain closet, 
with no known attendants, save the deaf inanimate ob- 
jects of grandeur and loveliness that constituted her | 
worshipping place. 

The chapter was soon finished, and the fast-trickling 


tears told how deeply consoling were the strong promises 


of God. For a few moments she was thoughtfully silent, 
and then broke forth in such strains of praise as the full 
soul uses in its moments of nearest communion with its 
Heavenly Father. She prayed for entire sanctification 
with such vehemence of desire, as would have made ar 
unregenerate beholder shudder for the consequences to 
her fragile body. But as she concluded her pathetic in- 
vocation, a gleam of sun-light fell on the ledge of rock 
that roofed her chancel, and it seemed as if an angel 
had there staid his fiery chariot to listen to her petition, 
or bear her pure spirit up to the palace of God. She 
retired from her place of prayer with the joy and light- 
ness of a heart that the love of God can alone impart, 
and I could with the utmost difficulty restrain my heav- 
ing soul from making the rocks echo with a song of 
thanskgiving. 

Iruminated awhile upon the striking novelty of the 
scene, and concluded to return to the village where I 
lodged, and defer my visit until another time. 

USELMA. 


POETRY. 


TO THE DAISY. 


With little here to do or see, 
Of things that in the great world be, 
Sweet daisy! oft I talk to thee, 
For thou art worthy; 
Thou unassuming common place 
Of nature with that homely face, 
And yet with something of a grace, 
Which love makes for thee! 


Oft on the dappled turf at ease, 

I sit and play with similies, 

Loose types of things through all degrees, 
. Thoughts of thy raising; 

And many a fond and idle name 

I give to thee, for praise or blame, 

As is the humour of the game, 

While I am gazing. 


A nun demure, of lowly port; 

Or sprightly maiden, of love’s court, 

In thy simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations; 

A queen in crown of rubies drest; 

A starveling in a scanty vest, 

Are all, as seem to suit thee best, 
Thy appellations. 


A little cyclops, with one eye, 

Staring to threaten and defy; 

That thought comes next; and instantly, 
The freak is over, | 

The shape will vanish, and, behold! 

A silver shield, with boss of gold, 

That spreads itself, some fairy bold 
In Hight to cover! 


I see thee glittering from afar; 
And then thou art a pretty star; 
Not quite so fair as many are 
In heaven above thee! 
Yet like a star, with glittering crest, 
Self-poised in air thou seem’st to rest, 
May peace come never to his nest, 
Who shall reprove thee! 


Sweet flower! for by that name at last, 
When all my reveries are past, | 
I call thee, and to that cleave fast, 
Sweet silent creature! 
Thou breath’st with me in sun and air, 
Do thou, as thou art wont, repair 
My heart with gladness, and a share 
Of thy meek nature! WorpsworrH. 


THANKSGIVING. 
Blessed be thy name for ever, 
Thou of life the guard and giver, 
Thou canst guard thy creatures sleeping, 
Heal the heart long broke with weeping. 
God of stillness and of motion, 
Of the desert and the ocean, 
Of the mountain, rock, and river, 
Blessed be thy name for ever. 


Thou who slumberest not, nor sleepest, 
Blest are they thou kindly keepest; 
God of evening’s parting ray, 

Of midnight’s gloom, and dawning day, 
That rises from the azure sea, 

Like breathings of eternity; 

God of life! that fade shall never, 


Blessed be thy name for ever! Hoe. 


| 
| | 
| | 
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METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


BALTIMORE: 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1831. 


-— 


DARK PROPHETS. 


A little while ago, when taking a pleasure-walk at 
twilight with a friend, I could not help expressing my 
admiration of the delightful state of the weather. 
“Charming!” I exclaimed; ‘‘just such an evening as might 
have breathed on our first parents, when they reclined 
in Eden’s beautiful bowers, after the sweetly-fatiguing 
toils of the day. How soft and cloudless the deep blue 
of the sky! And yon stars, how joyous,—coming forth 
one by one, and taking their places in the heavens; now 
hiding, now revealing their faces, as if backward to un- 
veil their brightness to the gaze of the universe. The 
southerly breeze, too, is floating up over the hill-top; it 
has been amongst the trembling beauties of the garden; 
how balmy its breath, as it puffs in our faces the stolen 
fragrance of flowers!” 

“Ah!” said my friend, ‘‘that sky has too deep a hue. 
Besides, the wind is veering rapidly to the east; already 
it feels damp. There will soon be a change in the 
weather;—a settled rain, I am afraid.” 


“I hope not:” said I,—but the Eden-like prospect had 
fled. The joyless forebodings of my companion threw 
a cloud over my spirits, and I fancied I already felt a 
damp-weather rheumatism creeping in my bones. 


How strange, theught I, after I had returned from my 
walk, and taken my seat, alone, in my study, that my 
friend should be so constantly prone to anticipating evil. 
Yet, he is but one, of many, who may be termed the 
dark prophets of this world. These unhappy beings are 
to be found in every walk of life, public or private. 
Never yet has any church or state reached so high a sum- 
mit of prosperity, as to be beyond the baleful predictions 
of some gloomy vaticinators. Nor has the ingenuity of 
man ever succeeded in devising any institution, or any 
system of operations, in which, some self-conceited pré 
phets have not fancied they saw the seeds of future de- 
eay and ruin. .And might J not add, even the wisdom of 
God has not escaped the judgment of these gifted wise- 
acres;—aye, fools have there been in all ages, vainly pre- 
dicting that the gospel of Christ, which is the power and 
wisdom of God, shall come to naught,—shall be blotted 
ont of the remembrance of man. 


Any one, who has attended to the political debates of our 
pation, whether in newspapers or congress halls, must 
have been disgusted with the many denunciative prophe- 
cies, that roll forth from the mouths of. some of our 
political orators, like fetid smoke from volcanos. ‘Times 
are degenerating,” is the cry.—‘‘The virtue and intelli- 
gence of our fathers are swallowed up in the ignorance 
and iniquity of their children; rulers are becoming am- 
bitious and corrupted:—surely, the country must come 
to ruin.” ‘This system of doing things,” exclaims an- 
other, “is dreadful; it will engender civil commotions. 
True, the country now seems to glow with the hue of 
healthful prosperity; but—but it is the hectic flush, beto- 


kening dissolution! Ah, me—things must change, or we 
are undone!” 


Nor has the church, as before hinted, been unprolific 
in cloudy seers. Nay, for the truth must be told; even her 
ministers,—her leading men, who are set forth as ensam- 
ples unto others for the encouragement of their faith, have | 
sometimes wrapt themselves about in the dark mantle of 
despondency, and conjured up in the dark future;-nothing 


/% 


but sights of woe and the grim spectres of disappoint- 
ment and ruin! Then, instead of exclaiming, “how 
beautiful upon the mountain tops are the feet of those 
that publish good tidings of great peace;” men cry out, 
dark and portentous is their countenance, 
‘“‘As when the sun, new risen, 

Looks through the horizontal misty air 

Shorn of his beams, or from behind the moon, 

In dim eclipse, disastrous twilight sheds 

On half the nations, and with fear of change 

Perplexes monarchs.”’ 

No matter how successful the preaching of the word, 
how many sinners may be converted, how many beliey- 
ers sanctified;—these persons pass over all the good and 
the consoling and the heart-cheering, with some plea- 
sure, to be sure, but pleasure swallowed up in the depth 
of faithless anxiety;—and if, after diligent search, they 
should meet with an apostate, or a schism, or a thin 
congregation, or a dull meeting;—‘‘Wo, wo,” is the cry; 
“iniquity aboundeth; there is a radical evil somewhere; 
ruin will be the consequence; surely the church is com- 
ing tonaught!” A being of this character would walk 
through a garden of the fairest bloom and sweetest 
fragrance, yet rejoice in nothing; let but a single weed 
catch his eye, then hearken to his plaint;—‘‘Ah me! the 
flower is pleasant to the eye, and the fruit good for food, 
but the weed! the weed! By and bye the whole garden 
will be overrun with weeds!” 

To avoid indiscriminate censure, it is proper to dis- 
tinguish several species of these dark prophets. 

Ist. There are those who would fain be thought wiser 
than their fellows. They wish it understood, that they 
are peculiarly privileged with an extraordinary insight 
into futurity, or that the sagacity and foresight of their 
judgment are so acute, as readily to pierce through the 
thick obscure of things to come. ‘‘Now, mark what I 
tell you,”—is the language of one of these lynx-eyed 
soothsayers,—“‘I_ see as clearly, as if present, that such 
will be the result. I have not lived so long in the world 
for nothing. Besides, Iam not often mistaken in my 
predictive opinions.” Ask him the reason of his pro- 
phecy,—‘‘O, never mind, I know; you'll say so, when it 
comes to pass.” 

I hardly know why; but these people usually deal in 
the terrible. It seems to be their meat and drink, to 
slander futurity most grievously,——telling marvellously 
frichtful tales concerning it. It may be from an opinion, 
that evil events are more likely to happen in our luckless 
earth than good ones. Or, they may take a silly, an ill- 
natured kind of pleasure in witnessing the apprehensive 
alarm, excited in others, by their blood-curéling predic- 
tions;—such a pleasure as lights up the rayless counten- 
ance of the old nurse, at beholding the shudderings of 
the inmates of the nursery, when listening to her knee- 
weakening rehearsals of sprites, spectres and hob-gob- 
lins. 

2nd. In some, the spirit of prophesying consist in 
sheer self-love. 

“You cannot prosper; your institution must fall to the 
ground. Your system of operations is essentially wrong; 
one thing you lack; having that, you were all-powerful; 
without it, ruinis your reward.’’ Such is the censorious 
foreboding, that characterizes this species of seers. 
Should you press them closely for information with re- 
gard to that vital something, which is lacking, you need 
not be surprized to learn, that it is a certain measure, 
proposed by them in their wisdom, but rejected by th 
wisdom of others. | 

We may observe another curious trait in the character 
of such persons. If the slightest failure or mishap of 
any kind should attend the operations of that plan, which 
unluckily has fallen under their displeasure, they are by 
no means backward in attributing it to the neglect of 
their advice. ‘Ha! if they had adopted my views, this 
would not have happened; I foretold it all, but they were 


inattentive.” A goodly sight indeed! A mortal man at- 


| tributing all the misfortunes of beings, equal in.rank and 


intelligence, with himself, to a disregard of his precepts! 

Now all this assumption of superior intelligence 
smells so strongly of arrogance and vanity, as to be 
scarcely endurable. Besides, such persons leave us 
room to suspect, that the fountain of their dismal pre- 
dictions is coloured with the hue of maliciousness. So 
gladly do they seem to seize hold of every opportunity 
to reiterate their forebodings of failure and ruin, one 
can hardly refrain from thinking, that will rather than 
wisdom has thrown over them the mantle of prophecy. 
This certainly is very discreditable to their liberality. 
What! desire the utter overthrow of a whole palace, be- 
cause forsooth, one of its pillars may not have been 
fashioned precisely after their own liking? Eggregious 
vanity! Heartless self-love! 


3rd. The last sort of prophets we shall notice, consists 
of those persons, who from some peculiarity in their 
mental or physical conformation, or from the influence 
of disastrous circumstances, are continually harassed 
with gloomy apprehensions of the future. 


Such persons, by a strange perverseness of nature, 
seem ever disposed to lay hold of any thing that will 
minister to the increase of their melancholy. If they 
happen to take up a news-paper, their ghostly fancy 
finds no rest for its uneasiness, till it sets its foot upon 
some awful casualty, by wind, water or fire: or, like the 
stealthy hyena, that loves to hold a midnight carousal 
over dead men’s bones, away it walders to the list of 
deaths, or the bills of mortality, and puts itself to a kind 
of delightful torture in calling up to its unnatural vision, 
the hideous spectres of the many diseases that assail hu- 
manity. 

To them, the future appears in the chilling aspect of 
desolation. Their path winds through thorns and briars, 
and soon loses itself in the blackness of a thicket, 
where are heard the hissing of snakes and the low 
grumbling of wild beasts. Now the haunted ravine 
must be entered, and the strong waters of the rock- 
wearing torrent be stemmed; then the fathomless cleft 
of the wide-cracked precipice must be leaped, and the 
thunder-clothed mountain ascended: Bye and bye their 
way is lost in an unknown abyss, clouds and darkness 
resting upon it. Every occurrence, whether good or 
evil, is construed by them into an ill-speaking omen. If 
they be uncommonly well to-day, they will be uncom- 
monly sick to-morrow. If at any time their souls should 
be more than ordinarily gay, their hilarity is a fore- 
runner of evil. Ah, joy cometh before sorrow; and 
a glad heart before a tearful eye! But, not only good 
foretells evil, but e\jlitself isa bad omen. Disease to- 
day has laid his hand on their brow; tomorrow, dissolu- 
tion will touch their heart. This calamity is a warning 
to prepare for more serious misfortunes. 

“Woes cluster; rare are solitary woes; 
They love a train; they tread each other’s heel.” 

Now, while these wretched beings differ from the two 
other species of dark prophets, in that they deserve our 
sincere pity, yet their conduct is very censurable. 

In the first place; groundless apprehensions of the fu- 
ture, are apt to debilitate the energies of the mind, and 
incapacitate it in some degree, to perform its duties to 
the best advantage. A habit of this kind, moreover, un- 
fits a man to engage in any great and excellent enter- 
prizes, by inducing disheartening doubts about the re- 
sult. 

Secondly; such persons evince an unbecoming distrust 
in the wisdom, goodness, and power of that Being, with- 
out whose notice a single hair of our head falls not to 
the ground. Hence, they would do well to remember, 
that their gloomy forebodings, in so far as they indi- 
cate a want of proper confidence in Providence, are 
certainly displeasing and sinful in the sight of Heaven. 
Besides, such a constant direction of the mind towards 
foretokened evil, is sure to beget ingratitude for pre- 
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sent favours. Is it natural to suppose, I will be duly 
thankful for the health and plenty, I now enjoy, if 1 
consider them only the harbingers of sickness and star- 
vation? Much better is it to take the advice of Him. 
who cannot err and will not deceive; and take no 
anxious thought for meat, drink, or life, seeing our Hea- 
venly Father careth for us. To the Christian, at least, 
who walks uniformly in the right path, 


“Whatever is, is right.’ 


Thirdly; human nature is so curiously constituted, 
that its most inveterate antipathies are frequently worn 
out by the repeated presentation of a disagreeable ob- 
ject. By habit, the child learns to fondle the thing he 
once shrunk from with horror. Habit softens the fierce 
eye of terror, and smoothes the coarse features of de- 
formity. Hence, the politician should be cautious how 
he indulges in menacing predictions of the ruin of 
his country, the breaking up of our holy Union, and the 
horrors of a civil war. Else he will, by little and little, 
habituate the minds of men to contemplate those alarm- 
ing events with comparative indifference. And he, him- 
self, before he shall be aware of it, will acquire a 
strange and fearful insensibility upon those momentous 
subjects. If the evil would stop here, it would not be 
so serious. But it does not. This indifference, this in- 
sensibility, is apt to lead toa neglect of proper means 
to ward off the evils, when they do impend. The same 
remarks are applicable to men in a religious capacity. 
Every member, every minister of the Church of Christ, 
should, as he values her prosperity, avoid indulging in 
forebodings of deciension and apostacy. 


Fourthly; but there is another reason why we should 
abstain from a frequency of such predictions. They are 
not only discouraging to ourselves, but to our fellows.— 
They beget within us an unmanly hopelessness concern- 
mg our condition. With a firm belief that evil will 
overtake us, we make no effort to escape its coming.-- 
“Fate has decreed it; what can we do??? Thus, in many 
instances, our sad predictions are the cause of their own 
verification. 


4 


In conclusion, we would notice briefly a considera- 
tion, generally applicable to every kind of dark pro- 
phets. They make themselves disagreeable to all with 
whom they may associate. Most men have so many 
present ills to endure, methinks it is an ungrateful, a 
cruel task to knock away the staff of hope which ena- 
bles them to sustain their burden. Yet this is the task 
in which our portentous prophets delight. Wherever 
they go, beauty fadeth away with trouble, and the smile 
of hope freezeth with apprehension; the melody of the 
pleasant instrument, and the voice of the musician are 
no longer heard. Their presence among men is like 
the thick darkness, that sat upon Egypt;—-a darkness, 
that may be felt. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Letters from Brothers Barr and Sands, are welcome. 
“Uselma” is received. 


From a New York Paper. 
PUBLIC MEETING IN FAVOR OF THE POLES. 

The committee appointed at a meeting of the citizens 
of the Ninth Ward on the 17th of Aug. 1831, to call a 
general meeting for the purpose of expressing the pub- 
lic sentiment in favor of Poland, and to prepare an ad- 
dress and resolutions to be submitted to said meeting, 
convened at Masonic Hall on Thursday evening, Aug. 
95th, and after a mutual interchange of opinicns, adopt- 
ed unanimously, the following resolutions:— 


Resolved, That a public meeting of the. citizens of 
New York be held on Monday evening, 5th September 


next, half past 7 o’clock, at Clinton Hall, to consider the } 


obligations which rest upon them as freemen and philan- 


struggle for Independence, 


thropists, in regard to the Polish Nation, in their present 


Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed to 
prepare an address and resolutions to be submitted to 
the said meeting, and that Elijah T. Pinkney, Robert C. 
Sands, Mordecai Myers, Alexander M. Muir, and E. U. 
Berryman, esq’rs. constitute this committee. 

R. R. WARD, Chairman. 

G. Hatiock, Secretary. 


€F-Editors friendly to the above object, are requested 
to give this notice an insertion. 


OBITUARY. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 
REV. ROBERT SPARKS. 


Dear Sir,—Upon my return from Bedford, and before 
I had landed from the boat at Centreville, | received the 
melancholy tidings that our venerable and highly esteem- 
ed brother, the Rev. Robert Sparks, had died very sud- 
denly a few days since. 

For more than half a century, this aged disciple of our 
Saviour has maintained an irreproachable character as a 
gentleman and christian; for upwards of forty years of 
this time, he has been a laborious and faithful minister 
of the gospel. He was never considered an eloquent or 
a popular preacher; but his gentlemanly deportment in- 
sured him the respect of the irreligious; and his zeal and 
industry, always commanded the affections of his breth- 
ren. 

He travelled extensively as an itinerant minister; and 
it is probable, that no Methodist preacher was more suc- 
cessful in exciting and carrying on revivals; and l have no 
doubt, but hundreds in the day of eternity will claim him 
as their spiritual father. 

For several years preceding his decease, he was quite 
feeble, and appeared to be gradually sinking into the 
grave from old age, and was scarcely ever able to preach. 
A few weeks before his death, he exhorted a little while, 
and told the congregation, that he was satisfied that he 
had but a few days to live, and that he was looking for 
death every day, but he felt happy in God, and resigned 
to his will. He has been frequently heard to say the same 
thing in class meeting; and whilst thus expressing him- 
self, he has rejoiced exceedingly, and exhorted his breth- 
ren to be holy in life that they might be triumphant in 
death. At the secession in Centreville, he was the first 
to give his name as a member of the new church, and 
told all present, that for thirty years past, he had been a 
reformer. 

On the day of his death he walked into his corn field 
and gathered some green corn for dinner. He atea 
hearty dinner. Soon after which, he complained of a 
palpitation of heart, laid down on his bed and expired 
inafew minutes without a sigh ora groan. Thus ended 
the earthly pilgrimage of the Rev. Robert Sparks, (I 
think) in the seventy-fifth year of his age. And although 
he never spoke after he became ill, his friends rest as- 
sured from his devoted life and frequent expressions of 
his readiness to meet death, that he now rests in peace. 

There was one remarkable trait in the character of 
this pious man. He has often remarked, that he did not 
feel himself at liberty to speak of the faults of others; 
and if any man ever adhered to this good rule, | think 
he was that man. I have always been greatly attached 
to him, as my first recollection of methodism is identified 
with him. When Bwas quite a child, he preached often 
at my father’s house, and as well as I recollect; my first 
awakenings were under his ministry. When ill last win- 
ter, he expressed a wish, that when he died, I should 
preach his funeral sermon which, if health permit, | ex- 
pect to do on next Sabbath in our new church in Centre- 
ville. It nas pleased providence to remove from this world 
of suffering three more of the members of our church. 
Two of whom diad most triumphantly, and the other 
was taken ill and died in a few hours, and from the first 
attack became comatose and never spoke inteiligibly, but 
from his unifurm deportment, and his repeated assuran- 
ces in class meetings, I can have no doubt of his safety. 

Very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 
Clinton Hall, Aug. 29, 1831. | P. B. HOPPER. 


P. S. Our friends are looking forward with pleasure 
to our approachingcamp meeting. Notwithstanding the 
deaths among us, our numbers are increasing, and we 
are looking for greater accessions. 


EPITAPH ON AN INFANT. 
COLERIDGE. 


Ere sin could blight, or sorrow fade, 
Death came with friendly care; 

The opening bud to Heaven convey’d, 
And bade it blossom there. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


For the Methodist Protestant. 


CAMP MEETING IN VIRGINIA, 
Northumberland Co. Va., Aug. 26th, 1831. 


Dear Brother, —There is no department of your paper 
that is read with as much interest as the heart cheering 
news of revivals of religion. 

I now address you for the purpose of ublishing the 
glad tidings of the extension amongst us, of the Redeem- 
er’skingdom. Ever since our quarterly meeting in June 
last, there has been a growing and an enlarging eXcite- 
ment. This has been manifested in the conversion of twen- 
ty ormore precious souls. But the general out pouring of 
the spirit of the Lord was displayed at our camp meeting. 

This meeting was appointed to commence on Thurs- 
day, the 11th inst., but owing to the continued and heavy | 
rains, it did not begin until Friday afternoon. 

In its commencement there were but few in attend- 
ance, and no increase of ministerial assistanee, save 
brother John G. Whitfield, from Mathew’s cireuit. Un- 
der all these discouraging circumstances, it is but ration- 
al to conclude, that every pious mind was lifted to the 
Lord for help. He heard, he answered and sent the 
needed aid. The power of awakening grace went forth 
generally. Every countenance appeared to evidence 
serious thoughtfulness and deep interest in eternal con- 
cerns;—and that evening some few were converted. 

Our congregations increased on Saturday and Sunday, 
and there was a proportionate increase of divine energy. 

Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, the congregations 
were very large and attentive. Such order and decorum 
were manifested, as caused the most aged to be struck 
with wonder. I saw but one intemperate man on the 
ground, and he gave us no trouble. 

Except a short cessation toward day of each morning; 
the altar was filled with mourners, and those that were 
employed in singing, praying and talking with them. 
Our altar exercises invariably re-commenced after prayers 
at the stand, at eight o’clock. Bigotry, party spirit and 
illiberal feelings were banished from the ground. There 
was seen Methodist Protestants, Episcopal Methodists, 
and Baptists al] uniting in their prayers and their advice; 
urging sinners to the throne of grace.” Many felt as if 
never before were they so near heaven. 

The Rev. Mr Jeter, a Baptist minister, after having 
preached to his congregation, on Sabbath, about nine or 
ten miles from our encampment, attended at night and 

preached for us in the demonstration of the spirit, and 
with power. May the Lord reward him for it in this 
world, and that which is to come! 

The only ministerial labourers, in attendance, were 
Rev. J. G Whitfield of Mathew’s circuit, Rev. J. God- 
win superintendent, and B. G. Burgess assistant preachers 
of Northern-Neck circuit; Rev. Thomas Oliver, unstation- 
ed minister and myself:—The two last living within 
three miles of the ground. The Rev. W. W. Appleby 
of the M. E. Church, who lives in the neighbourhood, 
when infirmites from age admitted, was in attendance, 
and once he exhorted for us. I have been thus particu- 
lar to shew that the excellence of the power was of 
God. To whose name be glory now and forever; Amen! 

A number left the ground deeply concerned about 
their souls, and were converted on their way home. 
Some went away after obtaining the blessing, whose 
names we did not obtain. Using all precaution possible 
to prevent exaggeration, we ascertained, that there 
were eighty-three whites, and eighteen coloured per- 
sons, that professed to obtain the spirit of adoption at 
our meeting. It is thought by many that one hundred 
whites, and fifty coloured would be much nearer the 
true number. Be this as it may, after having attended 
camp meetings in various parts, for the last twenty-six 
years, I can truly say, I never wasat one in which there 
was so general concern manifested forsalvation. 

We were compelled to close our meeting ou Thursday 
morning—being so far exhausted as not to be able to do 
more. Had we been able to have continued a few days 
longer, | am disposed to think that every house would 
have been converted into a house of prayer, and every 
heart an altar, smoking with incense to God. 

On the day we closed, we made an offer to those who 
had made up their minds to join us on probation, to do 
so. Thirty-seven came forward and gave in their names. 
Last Sabbath sixteen more were added. We are con- 
tinually on the increase in members, and I hope grace. 
Does this indicate decline? 

The parting scene was truly affecting. After prayer, 
ascertaining members, and receiving all that had made 
up their minds to unite with us; the preachers stood on the 
bench under the stand, in the altar, and offered their hands 
in covenant to live for, and meet in Heaven, to all that 
were disposed todo likewise. Hundreds passed in at one 


gate and out at the other, after having given the desired 
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dng upon us. 


__ 


popere All this was done in perfect order. Then 
all that desired an interest in the prayers of God’s peo- 
ple and were determined to obtain religion were called 
upon to enter into covenant. Whilst engaged in this 
last exercise, the Lord manifested his presence in an un- 
usual manner and filled the ground with his glory. Ma- 
ny that had attended, during the meeting, with nothing 
more than ordinary seriousness, were every where seen 
in tears, or prostrate on the ground, begging for mercy. 
No heart was unaffected. All the Lord’s children ap- 
peared to have their residence on the suburbs of the 
New Jerusalem. The Tabernacle of God was with us. 

Thé work is still going on—we are not satisfied—nor 
shall we be until the Lord shall sweep the nations, shake 
the earth, and cause all to proclaim him God. All in the 
habit of prayer, and those that are not, who may read 


B. BURGES. 
For the Methodist Protestant. 


oP these lines, are requested to implore of the Lord a bless- 


MARYLAND. 
aly CAMP MEETING AT REISTERSTOWN. 
Reisterstown, August 26th, 1831. 
Dear Brother,—Our Camp Meeting is now over, and 


. I can assure you that it was one of the best I have ever 


attended. 

From the first sermon to the last, which was delivered 
on the ground, holy unction and divine influence were 
sensibly felt, both by the preachers and the people. And 


‘. although. we were at first discouraged, when we under- 
» fitood tha 


t none of our brethren from Baltimore and the 


~~ Bastern Shore would be at our meeting; yet our gloomy 


from that source were dispelled by the sensi- 
ble nce of the Lord Jesus Christ himself. 
~ Without boasting, we must say, that much more than 


“*; ordinary spiritual excitement rested on the preachers 


and people. The word came from the hearts of God's 
ministers doubly energized by the power and agency of the 
7 spirit. Many were convicted and converted to God. 

he Sabbath day will be long remembered by the 
many hundreds, and I might say thousands who attend- 
ed the ministry of God’s word on that day. The most 
ey order, great solemnity, and deep devotional feel- 

pervaded the vast assembly the whole day during 
public worship. The number of penitent sinners on 
that day gave joy to the > ae in heaven in their return 
to God, while we his children, blessed and praised him 
on earth, for the displays of his power and goodness 
among us. 

On Monday evening, the crying and mourning of peni- 
tant sinners, and the rejoicings of the converted and the 
praises of the people of God, were so incessant and uni- 
versal on the ground, that the preachers had to decline 
preaching on that evening. 

On Tuesday, the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
administered, and it seemed that an invisible chain of 
christian sympathy and divine love had united all hearts 
to each other, while commemorating the death of the 
Redeemer. Protestant and Episcopal Methodists, with 
protestant Episcopalians, and persons of other denomi- 
nations partook at the same table of the blessed symbols 
of our once dying but now living Lord. Oh, how delight- 
ful were the feelings of brotherly love and christian 
fellowship manifested on that occasion; oh, how I would 
rejoice if such like feelings were universally felt by all 
the various professors of the christian religion! 

On Wednesday moring, by a vote of the tent holders, 
our meeting was to close, but when the time of parting 
arrived, and the people were called together at the stand 
to join in public prayer, and to hear a short address de- 
livered suitable to the occasion, a falling shower of 
rain prevented the exercises in the altar and stand; 
whefeupon as many as could get into the preachers’ tent 
were invited thereto. In a short time after our exer- 
cises of prayer and praise and exhortation had com- 
menced, fifteen persons at one time were upon their 
knees, seeking redemption in the blood of Jesus. Some 
of us continued with these mourners nearly all day, and 
several of them were happily converted to God. While 
I surveyted the most interesting scene, I could but think 
of the saying of the Lord Jesus, that there is “Joy in 
the presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 

repenteth,” how much more, therefore, over many re- 
penting sinners. 

The preachers, who attended our meeting, were bro’s 
Forrest, Henkle, Webster, Doil, Collier, Edwards, Scott. 
We made no effort to ascertain how many were convert- 
ed, believing that the increase of our classes#on this 
circuit will be the best criterion to determine. 

Previous to our camp meeting, I had taken into our 
church about seventy members this year. We do not 
expect all those who were converts at our meeting to 
join us, for some of them reside in Baltimore, and else- 
where Yours in the bonds of Christian love. 

JAMES HANSON. 


METHODIST PROTESTANT. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Extract of a letter from Rev. John A. Russell, 


dated Bradford Springs, Aug. 22, 1831. 


Dear Brother,—The people here are very anxious to 
have books, and I think they would help our cause 
greatly, which by the way is gaining ground. I have 
joined in society niuety-two in about three weeks, and 
the prospect is good for more. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


BAPTISTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

The following account of the American Baptists, says 
the New York Observer, is from an article drawn up by 
the editor of the Christian Index, for the publishers of 
Buck’s Theological Dictionary:— 


This is a numerous and respectable body of christians 
extended over every state, and embracing under the va- 
rious branches of one general denomination, about 
three hundred thousand communicants. Their ecclesias- 
tical communities are divided into Churches, Associa- 
tions, and State Conventions. Churches only are con- 
sidered competent to the exercise of religious jurisdic- 
tion,—all other bodies being nothing more than advisory 
councils brought together to assist the operations and 
views of the churches. The number of churches in 
the states is somewhat more than 4,000—of associations 
200, and of state conventions 15. The great body of 
this denomination is Calvinistic, and in doctrinal senti- 
ment corresponds with the Presbyterians. Their mode 
of church government is similar to the Congregational- 
ists of New-England, and to the Independents of Great 
Britain. They differ from all other denominations of 
christians in believing and maintaining that no persons 
are suitable recipients of the ordinance of baptism, ex- 
cept believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, and that no mode 
of administering it is right, except immersion in the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. They do 
not admit that a knowledge of the ancient languages, 
of mathematics and philosophy, is indispensably re- 
quisite to the exercise of the ministerial function.— 
They allow, however, the great benefit of learning 
as a qualification for usefulness in preaching, and en- 
courage learned men with a liberality equal to that 
of any other denomination. The officers which usually 
belong to a church consist of a Pastor and from two 
to seven or nine Deacons according to the magni- 
tude of the church and its exigencies. The ministers 
and pastors are ordained with the imposition of hands 
by a presbytery consisting of any number more than 
two. Candidates for ordination must be presented and 
previously approved by the church of which they are 
members. All candidates for baptism are required to 
make a public declaration of their faith and religious 
experience, either before the church and congregation 
together, or else in the presence of such members of 
the church as may have been especially appointed for 
such a purpose. In the transaction of business, both 
secular and spiritual, it is customary for all the mem- 
bers, male and female, to assemble, appoint a chairman, 
have a clerk to keep a regular record of the proceedings 
and to allow a free discussion and vote to every member 
present, on every snbject. 

The Baptists of the United Stafes had their com- 
mencement with the earliest settlement of the country. 
Respectable portions of the Colonial emigration from 
England and wales, were of this persuasion. They ob- 
tained a location in Massachuseits, New York, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia and the Carolinas, whilst 
the colonies were yet in their infantile state. Some of 
the first churches planted by them, are not far from 200 
vears old. In Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Charles- 
ton, S. C. and Boston, churches were established and 
flourishing long before the American Revolution. The 
same was the case in New Jersey, Virginia and the other 
States. Their doctrines and discipline were consonant 
with the views and usages of their English and Welsh 
predecessors; and in most cases they still retain the 
same peculiarities. The Philadelphia Association was 
one of the very first instances of union among the church- 
es by means of a regular delegation; and this body adopt- 
ed asthe basis of its union, the Confession of Faith, and 
plan Sphiniste discipline set forth by a convention of 
Baptist Aministers in and about London in the year 1642. 
Although this formulary has not been officially recogniz- 
ed by the great body of the denomination, yet its doc- 
trinal tenets are generally regarded as forming the pre- 
vailing creed of the whole. At first the number of 
churches was small. But they were rapidly increased 
by the various branches which grew eut of the parent 
stock. In many cases entire associations have been 


mostly formed from one church, which, as the mother 


institution, has stood forth venerable, and happy, amid 
her surrounding daughters. 

They disclaim the rights and pretensions of all judica- 
tories, and church tribunals, and admit no other authori- 
ty in determining matters of controversy, whether in 
doctrine or discipline, than the simple Bible, without 
note orcomment. The great mass of them are agreed 
in the views which they form of the word of God. 
Their preachers are generally accustomed to deliver 
their sentiments extemporaneously, and very often with 
little or no premeditation. The consequence is that 
their public addresses are crude, and desultory, and too 
often void of an instructive unction. In cases however, 
where study and education have been added, Baptist 
preachers are equal to those of any denomination. 

The Baptists of the United States began to turn their 
attention to the work of Foreign Missions about the year 
1814. Anterior to this, little had been attempted by 
them in Missionary work. Several societies at the north 
and south, had sent teachers and Missionaries among the 
native Indian tribes; but with very limited success. The 
new States also had been acquainted with Baptist princi- 
ples by means of those devoted and self-denying men, 
who left their homes and went forth to proclaim a cru- 
cified Saviour among the inhabitants of the frontier re- 
gions. But nothing like a concentrated effort took place 
till May 1814—when delegates from various States met 
at Philadelphia to concert measures for the propagation 
of the Gospel in the Burman Empire, and among the In- 
dian tribes in the United States. This convention em- 
braced most of the talent and intelligence of the denom- 
ination, and it was expected would exert a powerful in- 
fluence in bringing the whole body to act together im 
this great enterprise of love. But this did not prove to 
be the case; and at the present time, it is not probable 
that one half the denomination are cordially engaged in 
promoting the spread of the Gospel in distant lands. 


GATHERER. : 


LAMENTABLE SHIPWRECK. 


The following, from Bennet’s Voyages and Travels, 
contains a lamentable story of a shipwreck, by George 
Pollard, captain of a whaler:— 


My first shipwreck was in open sea, on the 20th of 
November, 1820, near the equator, about 118° W. long. 
The vessel, a South Sea whaler, was called the Essex: 
On that day, as we were on the look out for sperm 
whales, and had actually struck two, which the boats’ 
crews were following to secure, I perceived a very large 
one—it might be eighty or ninety feet long—rushing 
with great swiftness through the water, right towards 
the ship. We hoped that she would turn aside, and dive 
under, when she perceived such a bulk in her way. But 
no! the animal came full force against our stern-port: 
had any quarter less firm been struck, the vessel must 
have been burst; as it was, every plank and timber 
trembled throughout her whole hulk. 

The whale, as though hurt by a severe and unexpect- 
ed concussion, shook its enormous head, and sheered off 
to so considerable a distance, that for some time we had 
lost sight of her from the starboard quarter; of which 
we were very glad, hoping ‘that the worst was over.— 
Nearly an hour afterwards we saw the same fish—we 
had no doubt of this from her size, and the direction in 
which she came—making again towards us. We were 
at once aware of our danger, but escape was impossible. 
She dashed her head this time against the ship’s side, 
and so broke it in, that the vessel filled rapidly, and soon 
became water-logged. At the second shock, expecting 
her to go down, we lowered our three boats with the ut- 
most expedition, and all hands, twenty in the whole, got 
into them—seven, and seven, and six. Ina little while, 
as she did not sink, we ventured on board again, and, hy 
scuttling the deck, we were enabled to get out some 
biscuit, beef, water, rum, two sextants, a quadrant, and 
three compasses. These, together with some rigging, a 
few muskets, powder, &c. we brought away; and, divid- 
ing the stores among our three small crews, rigged the 
boats as well as we could; there being a compass for 
each, and a sextant for two, and a quadrant for one, but 
neither sextant nor quadrant for the third. Then, in- 
stead of pushing away for some port, so amazed and be- 
wildered were we, that we continued sitting in our 
places, gazing upon the ship, as though she had been an 
object of the tenderest affection. Our eyes could not 
leave her, till, at the end of many hours, she gave a 
slight reel, then down she sank. No words can tell our 
feelings. We looked at each other—we looked at the 
place where she had so lately been afloat—and we did 
not cease to Fea till the terrible conviction of our 
abandoned and perilous situation roused us to exertion, 
if deliverance were yet possible. 
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We now consulted about the course which it might be 
best to take—westward to India, eastward to South 
America, or south-westward to the Society Isles. We 
knew that we were at no great distance from Tahiti, but 
were so ignorant of the state and temper of the inhabit- 
ants, that we feared we should be devoured by canni- 
bals, if we cast ourselves on their mercy. It was deter- 
mined, therefore, to make for South America, which we 
computed to be more than two thousand miles distant.— 
Accordingly we steered eastward, and, though for sev- 
eral days harassed with squalls, we contrived to keep 
together. It was not long before we found that one of 
the boats had started a plank, which was no wonder, for 
whale-boats are all clinker-built, and very slight, being 
made of half-inch plank only, before planing. To 
remedy this alarming defect, we all turned to, and, hav- 
ing emptied the damaged boat into the two others, we 
raised her sides as well as we could, and succeeded in 
restoring the plank at the bottom. Through this acci- 
dent, some of our biscuit had become injured by the 
salt-water. This was equally divided among the several 
boats’ crews. Food and water, meanwhile, with our ut- 
most econemy, rapidly failed. Our strength was ex- 
hausted, not by abstinence only, but by the labours 
which we were obliged to employ to keep our little ves- 
sels afloat, amidst the storms which repeatedly assailed 
us. One night we were parted in rough weather; but 
though the next day we fell in with one of our com- 
panion-boats, we never saw or heard any more of the 
other, which probably perished at sea, being without 
either sextant or quadrant. 


When we were reduced to the last pinch, and out of 
every thing, having been more than three weeks aboard, 
we were cheered with the sight of a low, uninhabited 
island, which we reachedéim hope, but were bitterly dis- 
appointed. There were $Ome barren bushes, and many 
rocks on this forlorn spot. The only provisions that we 
could procure were a few birds and their eggs; this sup- 
ply was soon reduced; the sea-fowls appeared to have 
been frightened away, and their nests had been left 
empty, after we had@ronce or twice plundered them.— 
What distressed u st was the utter want of fresh 
water; we could not find a drop any where, till, at the 
éxtreme verge of ebb tide, a small spring was discovered 
in i sand; but even that was too scanty to afford us 
suili@fent to quench our thirst before it was covered by 
the waves at their turn. 


There being no prospec: ‘but that of starvation here, 
we determined to put to seggagairn. Three of our com- 
rades, however, chose to ain, and we pledged our- 
selves to send a vessel to bring them off, if we ourselves 
should ever escape to a Christian port. With avery 
small portion of biscuit for each, and a little water, we 
again ventured out on the wide ocean. In the course of 
afew days our provisions were consumed. Two men 
died; we had no other alternative than to live on their 
remains. These we roasted to dryness by means of 
fires kind!ed on the ballast sand at the bottom of the 
boats. When this supply was spent, what could we do? 
We looked at each other with horrid thoughts in our 
minds, but we held our tongues. I am sure that we 
loved one another as brothers all the time; and yet our 
looks to!d plainly what must be done. We cast lots, 
and the fatal one fell on my poor cabin boy. I started 
forward instantly, and cried out, ‘my lad, my lad, if you 
don’t like your lot, Pil shoot the first man that touches 
you.’ The poor emaciated boy hesitated a moment or 
two; then, quietly laying his head down upon the gunnel 
of the boat, he said, ‘J like it as well as any other.’ He 
was soon despatched, and nothing of him left. I think, 
then, another man died, and him, too, we ate. But I 
can tell you no more—my head is on fire at the recol- 
lection--{ hardly know what I say. I forgot to say that 
we had parted company with the second boat before 
now. After some more days of horror and despair, 
when some were lying down at the bottom of the boat, 
not able to rise, and scarcely one of us could move a 
limb, a vessel hove in sight. We were taken on board, 
and treated with extreme kindness. The second lost 
boat was also picked up at sea and the survivors saved. 
A ship afterwards sailed in search of our companions on 
the desolate island, and brought them away. 

Captain Pollard closed his dreary narrative with say- 
ing, ina tone of despondency never to be forgotten by 
him who heard it—‘After a time I found my way to the 
United States, to which I belonged, and got another ship. 
That, too, I have lost by a second wreck off the Sand- 
wich Islands, and I am utterly ruined. No owner will 
ever trust me with a whaler again, for all will say I am 
an unlucky man. 


Temperance Societies.—The total number of Temper- 
ance Societies in Scotland, amounts to about 130, con- 
taining 25,000 members. 


CHAMOIS HUNTERS, 


I am led to suppose that, of all diversions, the pursuit 
of the chamois is by far the most alluring. Its perils 
seem to add charms to it; and it is a well known fact, 
not only that the _—, chamois hunter generally 
finds a grave at last among the precipices which he 
dares, but that he takes nothing less into the account, 
and speaks of it as an event for which he is fully pre- 
pared. The guides who accompany strangers through 
the Alpine valleys are fond of recounting the hair- 
breadth escapes and daring feats which have come to 
their ears; and if it is heart-stirring to listen to these 
tales, I can easily imagine with what glee the youthful 
adventurer will engage in such enterprizes. 

Excitement is as necessary to some minds as food to 
the body; and among the hardy peasantry of the Alps, 
there must be many ambitious and craving spirits, which 
long for some stronger emotions than those of every-day 
life, and will brave any thing rather than not find them. 
The chamois hunter experiences them supremely. The 
sport carries him to scenes of unrivalled magnificence. 
As he traverses regions untrodden most likely by any 
foot but his own, he exults in the proud feeling, that he 
only of all mankind has breathed that air, and beheld 
the lonely sublimities that open upon him. He may 
fancy that he is lord of ail he surveys, and that the 
fields of ice and plains of snow,are all his own. He 
may exclaim,— 


‘‘Creation’s heir, the world, the world is mine.”’ 


Who has ever met a hunter upon the Alps, with his staff 
in his hand, and his rifle slung across his shoulder, and 
watched his light and active step, and gallant bearing, 
without feeling a certain degree of inferiority, and ad- 
miring the elasticity of his frame, and the joyousness of 
his spirits? 

I have seen chamois, but never in their wild state.— 
The animals which I had an opportunity of examining, 
were confined in a large yard at Chateau Blonay, near 
Vevay, in Switzerland; and the activity with which they 
sprung up a wall, and balanced themselves upon the 
slightest projections, gave me an idea of their power.— 
The ca horny points of the feet of the chamois, and 
the curvature of the horns backward, enable him to ad- 
here to the face of a rock where the eye can scarcely 
discern a resting place, and his leaps are like short 
flights. With such surprising agility does he bound from 
point to point. The chamois does not often herd in 
large flocks. It is rare to see more than eight or ten 
together; and they are so quick of sight and hearing, 
that the sportsman must patiently watch his opportunity, 
make long detours to be in a favourable position for a 
shot, climb terrific heights to get above them, and ex- 
pose himself for days and nights before he can hope to 
secure the spoil. The eagerness of the pursuit often 
takes him along narrow ledges, by the edge of horrible 
precipices, and over crevices of tottering crags, which 
he dare not face again on his return, when his ardour is 
cooled; and it is upon such occasions that lives are lost. 

[ Gilly’s Waldensian Researches. 


TURKISH EXECUTION. 


In one of the streets of Shumlaysays Major Keppell, 
we saw eight or ge standing in a circle; and 
rode up to the spot f6 see what had attracted their at- 
tention. It was a human body, with the head severed 
from it. The neck was very much jagged; and seemed 
as though several blows had been inflicted before the 
execution had been effected. In Constantinople the 
severed head is always placed under the arm; but here 
it had been replaced on the neck. The corpse was yet 
warm and smoking: the decapitation must therefore have 
taken place only a few moments before our arriyal. So 
indifferent did the people seem to this spectacle, that it 
caused no stir whatever in the market-place, and the 
master of the khan which we occupied went out and re- 
turned without stopping to look at the execution, though 
he must have passed by the spot where it took place, 
both in going and returning. Nor did he make allusion 
to the circumstance in the slightest manner. 

The crime of the deceased was robbery. The gang to 
which this man belonged was very numerous. Some 
had been shot by the soldiers, others had been beheaded, 
and five of them had suffered the dreadful ordeal of im- 
palement at Adrianople. We heard frem persons who 
had been present at these executions, that the dogs had 
eaten away the lower extremities. 

In the Jews’ burying grounds in Turkey, the tomb- 
stones, instead of being erect, like those of the Turks, 
are laid flat. They are generally in the shape of a coffin, 
and are inscribed with Hebrew characters. On the Ar- 
menian monuments the emblems of the trade which the 
deceased formerly followed are engraved. Atong the 
tombstones at Constantinople, two arrested my attention. 


On one is represented a man suspended on a gibbet; on 
the other, the body of a person, in a kneeling posture, 
with the head lying beside it. Ina good government, 
executions are intended for the prevention of crime by 
the force of example. With us the disgrace is also con- 
sidered to produce the effect: but what must be the 
wretched state of that country where unjust executions 
have so mixed up the innocent with the guilty, and have 
so done away with the shame and the example, that, in- 
stead of recording the virtues of the deceased, his fami- 
ly should announce to posterity, that he had died by the 
hand of the public executioner!—Keppell’s Narrative of 
a Journey across the Balcan. , 


From the Characters of Theophrastus. 
THE RUSTIC, | 
Rusticity is an unconsciousness of things indeeorous. 
The rustic, after having taken an offensive drug, forth- 
with goes into company. Smelling some exquisite per- 
fume, he exclaims, ‘’Tis not a whit sweeter than a 
sprig of thyme.’ The shoes he wears are too large for 
his feet. He talks in a bawling tone; and his posture as 
he sits is indecent. Distrusting his friends and nearest 
relatives, he converses on the most important concerns 
with his servants; or, returning from the city, he reports 
all that has passed in council to the labourers on his 
farm. In travelling, he admires nothing that is beauti- 
ful, he is affected by nothing that is sublime; but if he 
encounters an ox, or an ass, or a goat, hé makes a halt, 
and stares at it. He will filch a morsel from the pantry; 
devour it voraciously; then swallow a dram; and withal 
seek to conceal the theft from his own cook-maid; at 
another time he will grind with her at the mill, and 
himself measure out the day’s provisions for the family. 
During dinner he throws morsels to the domestic ani- 
mals that are suffered to range through the house; or he 
runs to the door when any one knocks. Instead of no- 
ticing his visitor, he calls the house-dog from his kennel, 
and, holding him by the muzzle, exclaims, ‘Here is he 
that takes care of house, and farm, and family.’— 
When he receives money, he affirms it to be bad, and 
demands that it may be changed. If he has lent a 
plough, or a basket, or a sickle, or a sack, to a neighbor, 
he wakes perhaps in the middle of the night, and, re- 
membering the loan, will go and ask for it. On his way 
to the city, he accosts any one he may meet, with abrupt 
questions;—‘How are hides selling now? and what is 
bacon in the market? Tell me, do the games to-day 
bring us a new moon?’ and then he adds, ‘as soon as I 
get to town I mean to be shaved.’ This man sings aloud 
while he is in the bath: he drives nails into his shoes; 
and you may meet him with a ham on his shoulders, 
which he has bought as he chanced to pass through the 
market. 


THE PARSIMONIOUS. 

Parsimony is an excessive and unreasonable sparing 

of expense. The parsimonious man calls at the house 
of his debtor to demand a half-penny of interest, left 
over in last month’s payment. At a banquet, he care- 
fully notes how many cups of wine are drank by each 
guest; and of all the offerings to Diana, usual on such 
occasions, his will be the least. If the smallest article 
be purchased for his use, however low may be the price, 
he will say it is too dear. When a servant breaks a pot 
or a pan, he deducts the value of it from his daily al- 
lowance; or if his wife chances to lose a brass button 
or a farthing, he causes tables, chairs, beds, boxes, to be 
moved, and the wardrobe to be hunted over in search of 
it. Whoever would deal with him must be content to 
lose by the transaction. He suffers no one to taste a fig 
from his garden; nor even to pass through his fields; no, 
nor to gather a fallen date or olive from the ground.— 
He inspects the bouudaries of his farm, to assure him- 
self that the hedges and fences remain in their places. 
He demands interest on interest, if payment is delayed 
a day beyond the appointed time. If he gives a public 
dinner to his ward, he carves out a scanty portion for 
each and places his allowance before every guest. He 
coes to market, and often returns without having pur- 
chased a single article. He strictly charges his wife to 
lend nothing to her neighbours; no, not even a little 
salt, nor a wick for a lamp, nor a bit of cummin, nor a 
sprig of marjoram, nora barley cake, nor a fillet for the 
victim, nor a wafer for the altar: ‘for,’ saith he, ‘these 
little matters put together make a great sum in the 
year.’ 
" In a word, you may see the coffers of this fellow 
covered with mould; and himself, with a bunch of keys 
at his girdle, clad in a scanty garb, sparingly anointed, 
shorn to the scalp, and slipshod at noon: and you may 
fiud him in the fuller’s shop, whom he is charging not te 
spare earth in cleaning his cloak, that it may not so 
soon require dressing again. 
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METHODIST 


POETRY. 


THE REIGN OF MAY. 


By Percival. 
I feel a newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 
And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there; 
The bright ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 


The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 
And the wide forest weaves, 
To welcome back its playful mates again, 
A canopy of leaves; 
And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 


Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May; 
The tresses of the woods, 
With the light dallying of the west wind play, 
And the full brimming floods, 
As gladly to their goal they run, 
Hail the returning sun. 


LINES WRITTEN IN A CHURCH-YARD. 


KNOWLES. 


Methinks it is good to be here, 
If thou wilt, let us build—but for whom? 
Nor Elias, nor Moses appear, 
But the shadows of eve that compass the gloom, 
The abode of the dead, and the place of the tomb. 


Shall we build to ambition? Ah! no; 
Affrighted he shrinketh away; 
For see! they would pin him below 
In a small narrow cave, and begirt with cold clay, 
To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey. 


To beauty? Ah! no; she forgets 
The charms that she wielded before: 
Nor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which, but yesterday, fools could adore, 
For the smoothness it held, or the tint which it wore. 


Shall we build to the purple of pride, 
The trappings which dizzen the proud? 
Alas! they are all Juid aside, 
And here’s neither dress nor adornment allow’d, 
But the long-winding sheet and the fringe of the shroud. 


To riches? Alas! °tis in vain, 
Who hid, in their turns have been hid; 
The treasures are squander’d again; 
And here in the grave are all metals forbid, 
But the tinsel that shone on the dark coffin-lid. 


To the pleasures which mirth can afford, 
The revel, the laugh, and the jeer? 
Ah! here is a plentiful board, 


But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer, 
And none but the worm is a reveller here. 


Shall we build to affection and love? 
Ah! no; they have wither’d and died, 
Or fled with the spirit above— 
Friends, brothers, and sisters, are laid side and side, 
Yet none have saluted, and none have replied. 


Unto sorrow? The dead cannot grieve, 
Not a sob, not a sigh meets mine ear, 
Which compassion itself could relieve; 
Ah! sweetly they slumber, nor hope, love, nor fear; 
Peace, peace is the watchword, the only one here. 


Unto death, to whom monarchs must bow? 
Ah! no; for his empire is known, 
And here there are trophies enow; 


} collector of this port, accompanie 


Beneath, the cold dead, and around, the dark stone, 
Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 


The first tabernacle to Hope we will build, 
And look for the sleepers around us to rise; 
The second to Faith, which insures it fulfill’d; 
And the third to the Lamb of the great Sacrifice, — 
Who bequeath’d us them both when he rose to the skies. 
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News from Europe up to the 31st July inclusive. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

The Reform Bill is yet under discussion in committee, 
and very slow progress made therein. The opposition 
contends manfully, and loses not an inch of ground by 
inattention or neglect. The majorities of ministers on 


jseveral questions, have been greatly reduced. Mean- 


time the press arraigns the members by name, and ex- 
ercises a powerful influence in favor of the bill. In the 
case of every borough which has thus far been discussed, 
the disfranchisement has been carried by ministers. 


PRUSSIA AND POLAND. 
We have this moment received from an official source, 
the Declaratiou of Prussia relative to Poland. The Prus- 


jsian Government has just declared that it is not neutral 


in Polish affairs; that it considers it has a right to aid 
Russia in every way—in facilitating the passage of pro- 
visions and ammunition of war to the Russian army in 
Poland—and treat the Poles as revolted subjects; in fine, 
that the present state of Prussia is inactivity but not 
neutrality. This declaration wiil no doubt change the 
policy of our Cabinet, for the system of non-interven- 
tion not being adhered to by other powers, we are not 
to keep; besides inactivity is a voluntary situation which 
makes no engagements, and which is against the system 
of non-intervention; for Prussia to say to-day it will ad- 
here to neutrality—tomorrow it may enter Poland with 
its armies, without other powers having a word to say. 
France cannot permit this new political situation,which, 
in fact, is nothing else than direct intervention. Our 
Cabinet we trust, will, on this occasion, support those 
liberal principles abroad which we are strenuously ad- 
vocating at home. 
PORTUGAL. 

The French fleet had forced the Tagus, and compelled 

Don Miguel, at the cannon’s mouth, to do justice. The 


| attack was made on the 10th July—and was completely 


successful. - The batteries were silenced, and the Por- 


| tuguese ships struck their flags, after about three hours’ 
| fighting. The French squadron sustained but little in- 


jury. The Admiral then gave the Portuguese govern- 


| ment two hours to accede to the propositions heretofore 


made: to which an answer was immediately returned by 
the Minister, Santarem, agrecing to the propositions.— 
Allusion to these events, is made in the speech of Louis 
Philip in another part of our paper. 


From the New York Evening Post, September 3. 


GREAT HURRICANE-—-BARBADOES IN RUINS, 
IMMENSE LOSS OF LIVES. 

We lay before our readers a letter from the Consulate 
of the United States to Martinique, just received by the 
y a Gazette extra- 
ordinary, issued from the Barbadoes Mercury office, 
bearing date Aug. 13, giving an account of the ravages 
of one of the most terrible hurricanes of which we re- 
member to have heard. It passed over the ill-fated 
isjand of Barbadoes on the night of the 10th inst. and in 
eight hours left it desolate, covered with ruins and dead 
bodies. A letter to the American consul at Martinique, 
dated Aug. 15th, says—‘‘This island, I much fear, is 
ruined, and it will be impossible for us to recover. 


Consulate of the United States of America, 
St. Pierre, Martinique, 18th Aug. 1831- 

Sir—The British Government brig, the ‘Duke of 
York,” has this moment arrived from Barbadoes, bring- 
ing the painful intelligence that that island had been al- 
most entirely destroyed by a hurricane on the 10th inst. 
Fortunately 1 have obtained a paper, which I now for- 
ward. It, however, gives but a poor idea of the damages 
and loss sustained, as appears from the memorandum on 
the back by a gentleman of high respectability. Private 
letters estimate the number of lives at between four and 
five thousand; and great fears are entertained lest the 
effluvia from the bodies under the ruins, (putrefaction 
having already commenced,) may add disease to famine 
and want. Manyof the inhabitants who have ever been 
accustomed to the luxuries of life are now without cloth- 
ing or shelter. Referring you to the newspaper. I have 
the honor to be, sir, in haste, your ob’t ser’nt. , 

JOHN S. MEIRCKEN. 


To the Collector of any port in the United State 
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The following payments have been remitted to the pub- 
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head, John M. Harrod, 2, Rev. W. H. Bordley, ‘‘Theo- 
philus,” Capt. N. N. Meed, Rev. James Williams, Rev. 
Dr. D. B. Dorsey, Rev. Dr. John French, R. Blount, Rev. 
Eppes Tucker. 


Books have been forwarded since the 23rd number, to the 
following persons: 


Rev. John A. Russell, Camden S. C. care of J. & J. 
Buckmyer, Charleston S. C., per brig Aeriel, McNaman, 
master, one box; Peter M. Pearson, Washington, D. C. 
one package; Rev. George Brown, care cf C. Avery & Co. 
Pittsburg, Pa. one box; Rev. Cornelieus Springer, care 
of Samuel Sullivan, Zanesville Ohio, one box; Rev. Dr. 
D. B. Dorsey, George Town, D. C. one package. 


From those who have not paid within 6 months, from 
the Ist January, $3 will be required, according to the 
terms. 


‘ €#Remittances are desired ardently on account of 
the Books which have been forwarded to order. If 
each will do what he ~_ sales and remittances 


promptly, the Book Agent yould be much assisted in 
his finances. 


A further supply of the very popular Camp-meeting 
Hymn and Spiritual Song Book, entitled ‘‘Harrod’s 
Collection,” is received and for sale at $3 per dozen. 

The Methodist Protestant Church Hymn Book, in plain 
binding at $4; in red gilt, $6; in calf, extra gilt edges, 
$15, morocco, with strap gilt on the edges, $15 per 
dozen. 

The Rev. John Wesley’s Works, in 10 volumes octavo, 
bound, price $12. No methodist who can spare the 
meney ought to be without a copy of the works of the 
Father of Methodism—they would form a useful 
legacy—though dead yet Wesley continues to speak. 

Doddridge’s Rise and Progress of Religion in the Soul, 
$4, bound; Mrs. Rowe’s Devout Exercises; Mason on 
Self-Knowledg; Clarke on the Promises, ali excellent 
works, at $3 per dozen, bound—thousands of these are 
annually sold in England and the U States. 

The Academical Reader, in high repute, the fourth edi- 
tion, for the past 12 months, is just going to press, 
price $6 per dozen, bound and lettered. The intro- 
duction to do. with cuts, $2 50 per dozen, is also 
very popular wherever it has been seen and used. 
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